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FORK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 


TOUR TO FLORIDA. 

Special tour in private car, starts from Philadelphia 
Second month 14th, absent sixteen days. Visits South 
Florida, Most delightful party. Address ‘‘ Honry- 
MAN’s Private Tovurs,”’ Plainfield, New Jersey. 





MUNICIPALS RANK NEXT TO GOVERNMENTS. 


Municipal Warrants 


Municipal Bonds, legally issued for legitimate pur- 
poses, stand next to a Government Bond as to safety. 

Municipal Warrants are on an equality with 
them, and yield a much better income, being issued for 
smaller amounts and having a shorter time to run. 

We recommend these Warrants, and for those desir- 
ing larger investments would name mortgages on 
strictly business property on the best portions of the best 
streets in the best cities of the West—not small towns ; 
also Municipal and Irrigation Bonds. May we send 


you further information and latest descriptive list? 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


DREXEL BUILDING, 





PHILADELPHIA, First Mont 


Finley Acker & Co. 


BRANCH STORE—READING TERMINAL BUILDING, MARKET 


TELEPHONE 3173. 


25, 1894. 


No. 4. 


Acker’s Pure Coffees, 
Pure Teas, Pure Candies 


and 


High-Grade Groceries. 


Send for complete priced catalogue. 


STREET BELOW TWELFTH. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MINNEAPOLIS TRUST COMPANY 


330 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 


Real Estate Loans, Safety Deposit Vaults, 
Acts as Executor, Trustee and Guardian. 
Depository for Wills. 


P. 0. Box 1000. Cable address, “Trust,” Minneapolis, 





DIRECTORS. 
Samuel Hill, nt. C. G. Goodrich Isaac Atwater 
Wm. H. Dunwoody, Ist Vice-Pres. BR. B. Langdon H. W. Cannon 
H., F. Brown, 2d Vice-Pres. A. Pillsbury A. F. Kelly 
Daniel Bassett, 3d Vice-Pres. Jas J. Hill W. G. Northup 
Clarkson Lindley, Secy and Treas. A. H. Linton B. Winston 





FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved and productive Realty in Ohio and 
Indiana, and on city property at Atlanta, Georgia. 

We have had over twenty years experience and 
have placed about 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


in these Securities. SEVEN PER CENT. is the 
rate of interest now. Write for particulars. 


J. DICKINSON & CO., Richmond, Ind. 
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THE MORTGAGE TRUST CO.OF PENNSYLVANIA 


{8 SOUTH FOURTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at the 
Company’s option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax), payable semi- 
annually. This Company also receives deposits, payable by check. 
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THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST CO.OF PHILA 


Office: 409 Chestnut Street. 


Capital, + - $1,000,000 Assets, - $31,972,695.4I 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865, CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, returnable on demand, for which inter- 
est is allowed, and is empowered by law to act as Executo tor, Administrator, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, 
eee, Agent, etc., for the faithful performance of which its Capital "and Surplus Fand af rnish ample 


ane Trust Funds and Investments are kept Separate and A from the Assets of the Company. 
Owners of Real Estate are invited to look into that branch of the De ent which has the care of 
this description of p rty. It is presided over by an officer learned in the law of Real Estate, seconded by 
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KINDS OF PRAYER. 


THREE doors there are in the temple 
Where men go up to pray, 

And they that wait at the outer gate 
May enter by either way. 


There are some that pray by asking ; 
They lie on the Master’s breast, 

And, shunning the strife of the lower life, 
They utter their cry for rest. 


There are some that pray by seeking ; 
They doubt where their reason fails, 

But their mind’s despair is the ancient prayer 
To touch the print of the nails. 





PHILADELPHIA, First Monta 25rn, 1894. 


There are some that pray by knocking ; 
They put their strength to the wheel, 

For they have not time for thoughts sublime— 
They can only act what they feel. 


Father, give each his answer— 
Each in his kindred way ; 

Adapt Thy light to his form of night, 
And grant him his needed day. 

Give to the yearning spirits, 
That only Thy rest desire, 

The power to bask in the peace they ask, 
And feel the warmth of Thy fire. 


Give to the soul that seeketh, 
’Mid cloud and doubt and storm, 
The glad surprise of the straining eyes 
To see on the waves Thy form. 


Give to the heart that knocketh 
At the doors of earthly care 

The strength to tread in the pathway spread 
By the flowers Thou hast planted there. 


Then in the common temple 
There shall worship hand in hand 

The lives that man’s heart would hold apart 
As unfit to dwell in one land. 


For the middle wall shall be broken, 
And the light expand its ray 

When the burdened of brain and the soother of pain 
Shall be ranked with the men that pray. 


Dr. MATHESON. 


THE MODERN SERMON. 

To judge from the subjects of the sermons as 
they are reported in the morning papers on 
Second-day, one would be led to conclude that 
in the majority of churches it is no longer popu- 
lar to preach the gospel of Christ. The minis- 
ter in very many cases takes the place of the 
editor or public lecturer, and discusses from his 
individual point of view the questions of the 
hour. It is undoubtedly well that there should 
be a free discussion of such topics as “The 
causes of destitution,” “The financial depres- 
sion,” “The Hawaiian difficulties,’ “How 
Mr. Croker got his wealth,” and, “The coming 
Religion,” but while we admit this we feel that 
few went home from such discussions last First- 
day with their souls all aflame with a new 
realization of God’s love to them, and very few 
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got new glimpses of the beauty of the Divine 
character and the completeness of man’s redemp- 
tion through Christ. It cannot be denied that 
a united voice from the pulpit may often be 
effective in the accomplishment of real service 
for Christ and for the promotion of the welfare 
of society, but it is the almost uniform practice in 
many prominent churches, of delivering lectures 
rather than interpreting Christ, of which we 
speak. 

We are surely in sympathy with all that im- 
proves the condition of the world, that makes 
good living easier, and that increases happiness 
in individual lives and in families, but both 
man and society need a deeper, more effectual 
1 remedy than any superficial improvement which 
the wisdom of man may devise. The great 
need which every country feels to-day, and 
will continue to feel, is the need of a return to 
life on the Divine plan,a permeation with the 
i spirit of the living God, and it is the duty of 
every minister to labor to make God seem near 
to the hearts of men, to teach them to look up 
to Him as the ever present Personality, able to 
unravel all intricacies, the unchanging reality 
i underlying all progress and all history. It is 
not so much presentation of schemes of social 
i improvement that we want, as increase of faith 
and trust in God. 



































































































































THE SPIRITUAL AND THE 
MATERIAL. 


WE are always in danger of allowing the 
material, the tangible, to absorb our thought 
and draw us away from the spiritual. Our 
great discoveries and inventions, the accumula- 
tions of wealth, the increase of comforts and 
luxuries, tend to impress us with their substan- 
tial worth. Many of the teachers of great in- 
fluence in our age are instructing the youth of 
the land that there is nothing but matter that 
deserves their thought and study, that the seen 
and measurable are the real. The same ten- 
dencies manifest themselves in religious congre- 
gations, and the exercises and the sermons and 
the prayers give the impression that they are 
designed to suit earthly considerations rather 




















than to confirm the soul’s faith in the divine 
realities of the unseen, and to raise the soul 
into heavenly places. We do not need to study 
the history of the inability of the Israelites to 
keep a pure faith in the spiritual nature of the 
God whom they were so prone to leave for 
some image “ graven by art and man’s device,” 
nor do we need to point to congregation, of pres- 
ent-day Christians who fail to realize that the 
Father seeks the simple, earnest devotion of the 
~heart, and that the Spirit that wooes us asks 
love and not elegant performances. We find in 
our own experience that we drift too easily into 
lifeless and loveless expressions of our faith in 
the Divine Spirit. Our religion gets to be per- 
functory and mechanical. The deep waters of 
the soul too often are stagnant, and do not feel 
the tidal impulses of their source. In our best 
moments we know our souls are in touch with 
higher Being, we feel flooded with uncreated 
light, it seems easy to live and to worship in 
spirit. The hour passes and the tide of earthly 
currents sweep in, and the light seems dimmer 
and the buoyancy of life and worship give 
place to a routine of service in which much that 
is human and hardly spontaneous mingles with 
our purer devotion. 
“ Alas! we do not draw habitual breath 
In the thin air of life’s supremer heights, 
We cannot make each meal a sacrament,” 
but all the trend of our striving should be 
to make these experiences of the soul’s com- 
munion with the Soul that bends over us, 
familiar and common, and not the rare moments 
of alifetime ; that we may not be compelled to 
say with one who often held the mirror to his 
own inner life, 
“T, that still pray at morning and at eve, 
Thrice in my life perhaps have truly prayed, 
Thrice stirred below my conscious self, have felt 
That perfect disenthrallment, which is God.” 


RELIGIOUS FAITH AND A NEW 
IDEAL. 

ZoLA, in a recent interview, has this to say 
of Anarchists : “ For most of these men life has 
been full of difficulties and bitterness. No 
doubt they have not sufficiently struggled, but 


25, 1894.] 


then energy is not so common. Perhaps the 
idea of suicide haunted them, and they did not 
want to die until they had avenged themselves 
on that society which they make responsible for 
their misery. To tell the truth, I think all the 
means tried insufficient to stop the rising tide 
of Anarchist doctrines. What, I am asked, 

Well, I who have 
after thirty years of 
struggling find that my convictions have been 
shaken. Religious faith would prevent the 
propagation of such theories, but has it not 
almost disappeared nowadays? Who is to give 


will be a preventive? 
fought for Positivism, 


us a new ideal?” 

It is interesting to have a man of keen intel- 
lect say that after thirty years of faith in Posi- 
tivism his convictions have been shaken, and 
to have him affirm that religious faith is the only 
remedy for the diseased state of society. We 
may state briefly that Positivism is a system of 
philosophy that deals only with what is posi- 
tively known. It excludes everything not 
knowable by natural means, as observation, ex- 
periment, ete., and it holds that all inquiry in- 
to causes and origins is useless and unprofita- 
ble, consequently, by such a system, all that is 
beyond the sphere of the physical senses is as 
though it were not. We can easily under- 
stand how a man after thirty years of faith ina 
philosophy that closes the inward vision and re- 
fuses to listen to any voice that hints a beyond 
or an above, should finally conclude that re- 
ligious faith has disappeared. His line of 
thought and his course of life have taken him 
into a society hopelessly material, and the 
Divine life and kingdom, though really so near, 
have existed for him only as a vague figment 
At last he realizes the in- 
efficiency of his limited, earth-bound philosophy, 
and discovers that religious faith would save 
the world if only religious faith any longer ex- 
isted, but it seems to him that a new ideal is 
necessary td give birth to faith. 


of the imagination. 


It seems strange that they who are always 
wishing for an ideal, can never appreciate the 
one sufficient Ideal which has been given us,— 
the complete man, embodying the Divine and 
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making it as real as the Natural, declaring His 
oneness with the Father, and completely satisfy- 
ing our inmost longings and instincts for perfec- 
tion, for immortal life, for assurance of the Divine 
presence, and uttering a law of love which is 
the only possible basis of perfected human 
society : in Himself the supreme expression of 
self-sacrifice, proving His fitness for Priesthood 
and Kingship by the power of an endless life, 
and finally by His spiritual presence able to in- 
spire and draw together and guide a faithful 
company of followers ready at any time to die 
for Him: a Power that has shaped civilization, 
planted missions over the globe, reared states, 
and given laws, made war obnoxious, and is 
impressing minds everywhere more to-day than 
ever that “the Kingdom of this world must 
become the Kingdom of our Lord and His 
Christ.” We do not need a new Ideal; we 
need to realize the one already given and for- 
ever sufficient for us. May Zola come to 
know that the Christ is the world’s Redeemer, 
and that He is the beautiful, the perfect, the 
complete Ideal, the goal of human aspiration 
and human character. 


HISTORICAL INCIDENTS.—V. 


SOME INCIDENTS OF THE GOSPEL LABORS 
DAVID SANDS IN THE STATE OF MAINE, 


OF 


Davip Sanps was in the last century a 
prominent minister of the Society of Friends in 
Cornwall, Orange Co., New York. The rise 
and growth of the Society of Friends in Kenne- 
bee county, Maine, are intimately and essen- 
tially connected with him. He made his first 
visit to New England in 1775, when he was 
thirty years old and nine years a member of the 
Society of Friends. This was the first of four 
visits, each one of which extended to the thinly 
settled region of Maine along the Kennebec 
river, and the success which attended his faith- 
ful service shows that he was endowed with 
peculiar gifts and ability for religious work 
among these Maine pioneers. “ Hardly a meet- 
ing was begun in this county a century ago 
which did not owe almost the possibility of its 
existence more or less directly to his influence, 
and a very large number of the prominent 
Friends in these early meetings were convinced 
by his preaching or through his personal efforts. 
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It mail: Js safe to say that the position 
Friends have held here, and the work they have 


been able to do, is in great measure owing to the | 


zeal and faithfulness of this true and devoted 
Christian apostle.”’* 

When David Sands was in Vassalboro at the 
time of his first visit, the man who afterward 
became the most influential in the little meeting 
established there, Remington Hobbie, was con- 
vinced. He was a magistrate of the town, and 


inhabited a spacious house built after the plan | 


of the old English homes. 

When David Sands came to hold his first 
meetings Remington Hobbie said to his wife : 
“T hear those Quakers are decent, respectable- 
looking men ; I believe I shall invite them to 
my house, as they must be but poorly accommo- 
dated where they are.” She agreed, and they 
were invited. When they came they were shown 
into the common room or kitchen. After being 
seated they remained in perfect silence. 
sngton Hobbie being entirely unaquainted with 


| 





Rem- 
| stirred that his conversion soon followed. 


. . 1 
the manners of Friends, was at a loss to account 
’ 


for their remarkable conduct, and attributed it 
to displeasure at‘being invited into the kitchen. 
He at once had a fire made in the parlor, say- 
ing to his wife : 
not pleased at their reception ; we will see how 
they will like the other room.” He invited 
them in, but the same solemn silence continued, 
at which he became almost vexed, and said to 
himself, “‘ They are certainly fools or take me 
to be one.” 

As these thoughts were passing in his mind, 
David Sands turned and fixed his eye full in 
his face, and in the most solemn manner said ; 
“ Art thou willing to be a fool?” when he 
paused and repeated, “ Art thou willing to be- 
come a fool for Christ’s sake?” He continued 


with such power that Remington Hobbie could | 


not withstand it, and ina short time he was 
fully convinced of Friends’ principles and prac- 
tices. 
of David Sands and often his co-laborer. 
“His gift in the ministry was acknowledged, 
and for many years he preached the gospel ac- 
ceptably. In the affairs of the church he was 
a ‘mighty man.’ ” 

Moses Starkey was another strong pillar in 
this Vassalboro Meeting, and he too was con- 
vinced under the preaching of David Sands, in 
the following remarkable manner: He was a 
carpenter by trade, and if not a rough man he 
was at least one who was unconcerned about 
; * From “ Society of Friends in Kennebec “county,” by Rufus M. 
Jones, 


“JT believe these Quakers are | 


| ment so great certainty cannot be reached. 


He was ever after a most intimate friend | 


pre things. As he was one day ridin 
along the newly -made road he was asked by a 
neighbor passing by if he was going to hear 
the Quaker preach. To this he replied that 
he had not thought of doing so. A little 
further on the road divided, one branch going 
to the meeting house where David Sands was to 
have his meeting, the other going to where the 
village now is. It came into his head to let 
his horse take whichever road he would, and if 
he should go by the meeting house to go in. 
The horse took the road leading to the meeting 
house. Moses Starkey went in and sat down 
by the door. As he entered David Sands was 
preaching. He stopped in the midst of his dis- 
course, and looking at the rear corner, said: 
“So thee left it to thy horse, did thee? It 
would have been well for thee to have left it to 
thy horse years ugo,” and thereupon he con- 
tinued his former line of thought with wonder- 
ful power. Moses Starkey was so deeply 
He 
became a Friend, and was appointed to the sta- 
tion of minister in due time, sitting for many 
years at the head of the meeting. 


FACTS ABOUT THE BIBLE. 


WE have seen on what a secure basis our 
New Testament text rests. Inthe Old Testa- 
The 
oldest extant Hebrew manuscript of the Old 
Testament dates from the year 1010 A.D., and 


| hence is nearly seven hundred years later than 


our oldest New Testament manuscript. There 
are, however, some versions of the Old Testa- 
ment much older than this. A translation of 


| the Pentateuch into Greek was made about 250 





B.C., and by 100 B.C. the other books were 
also translated. This Greek translation, known 
as the Septuagint, is contained in the Sinaitic, 
Vatican, and Alexandrian manuscripts along 
with the New Testament text. The Old Testa- 
ment was also translated by Christians into 
Syriac sometime before 350 A.D., and Jerome 
translated it into Latin between the years 382 
and 405 A.D. There had been a Latin version 
before, made from the Septuagint, but Jerome 
translated from the Hebrew. Then there are 
two Jewish paraphrases, rather than transla- 
tions, of parts of the Old Testament in Aramaic, 
known as Targums. The Targum of Oukelos 
on the Pentateuch and the Targum of Jona- 
than on the Prophets are the chief of these. 
They were made at different dates, beginning in 
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the first century before Christ, and abuiion 
over two or three hundred years. These 
versions do not, however, compensate for the 
loss of early manuscripts. This loss is never- 
theless partially supplied by the Jewish Massora. 
The Massora is the work of a body of Jewish 
scribes who carefully preserved the traditional 
reading of the Old Testament Hebrew from 
about the second century ef our era till the 
time when our oldest Hebrew manuscripts were 
written. Their work takes the text of the manu- 
scripts back several centuries earlier than the 
date of the manuscripts themselves, The task of 
the Massorites was a difficult one. The early 
Semitic alphabetic writing used the consonants 
only, and the reader had to supply the vowels. 
Hebrew was written in this way till several 
centuries : 


points. This omission of the vowels would not 
be so serious a matter in Hebrew as in English, 


as the structure of a Semitic language is quite | 


different from ours. It did, however, even in 
Hebrew sometimes cause cout fiadliaih: Jerome 
tells us that in his day in Habakkuk 3: 5, 


where we read “ Before him went the pestilence,” 
that there stood in the text for “ pestilence” 


only the consonants D B R, and that some read 
DaBaR, “word,” while others read DeBeR, 
4 pestilence.” ‘Again, our Book of Genesis 
47: 31, tells us that Jacob leaned on his staff, 
while in ‘the New Testament, in Hebrew 11: 21, 
we read he leaned on his bed. 

script there stood only HMTH. The Massor- 
the source from which the New 
writer drew pronounced HaMmaTteH, “staff.” 


When two hundred years ago the date of the | 


. 5 
vowel points was discovered men feared that 


letter. 


By the uncertainties of the Hebrew 


text as compared with the New Testament text, | 
a TO ae . + Q | > . . 

God would teach us that important as the words of sympathy and counsel in private. 
preparation for the gospel was, the gospel it; 


self is much more important. 


G. A. B. 


From Tahiti and adjacent islands a band of 
not less than 160 evangelists have gone, carrying 
the message of salvation to other benighted tribes, 
and yet less than a century ago the “ancestors of 
these evangelists were living in the grossest dark- 
ness and superstition. 
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after Christ, when the Massorites fixed | 
the traditional pronunciation by adding vowel | 





In the manu- | friend Caroline E. Talbot, which occurred at 


; ; o = T- | her home in Ohio on T hird-day, the ninth in- 
ites pronounced HaMmiTtaH, “bed,” while | stant, takes from the church militant a valiant 


r 
Testament | soldier of the cross, widely known 


‘Society Nets. 


JOSEPH ALLEN ne a sald from 
London, England, was very acceptably present 
at the two meetings held at Twelfth street, last 
First-day. 


THE monthly meeting at Twelfth street, held 
on Fourth-day this week, will be a trial of a 
new plan to accommodate young Friends whose 
business renders it difficult for them to attend 
mid-week mectings. It will be held in the 
evening. A committee of the meeting has 


| under consideration the advisability of making 
| it permanent. 


FAIRFIELD, Ohio, Quarterly Meeting. — Very 
satisfactory series of meetings have been held as 
follows: at Sycamore, by John Cook; Fall 
Creek,’ by Benjamin Morris; F airview, by 
Jesse Haw kins, assisted by Caroline Nordyke : 
and New Lexington, by Franklin and Mary M. 
Meredith ; in all of which sinners were solemnly 


| warned, many backsliders reclaimed, and be- 
| lievers encouraged and strengthened. Meetings 
| are now in progress at New Vienna with 
| Alpheus Trueblood in attendance ; also at Oak 


Grove with John Pidgeon present. Individual 


| faithfulness and reliance on the leadership of the 
| Holy Spirit is a prominent feature of our meet- 
| ings, and remains to be a precious heritage of 
| true believers. -. 


THE removal from works to rewards of our 


and esteemed. 
Her active service was maintained to within a 
few hours of the close of this life, she having 


Syapeagel Cee. te : | borne sweet testimony for her Master in a pub- 
faith in the inspiration of the Old Testament | 


would be shaken, but they have now seen that | jn. 


that inspiration is independent of the mere | 


lic meeting at Mt. Pleasant the previous even- 

g. She : was largely blessed in the ministry 
of the word, but her memory will be especially 
cherished by a multitude of survivors who were 
helped on their heavenward journey by her 


She had a rare of gift of access to: individual 
hearts. 


Dr. Racuet BatLey, of Spiceland, Ind., 


| spent about a month in Black Creek Monthly 


Meeting, Va., visited the families of Black 
Creek Particular Meeting, Corinth, Bethel and 
Somerton, and held some appointed meetings. 
She was kindly received by all, and her work 
appreciated. Returned to her home the 26th 
ultimo, by way of Baltimore. 
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S. ADELBERT Woop closed a series of meet- 
ings last week at Cottonwood, five miles west 
of Emporia, Kansas. It was a season of bless- 
ing to many souls.’ He is now conducting a 
series of meetings at Emporia. 


J. E. SNAVELY is at present at Buffalo, 
working among the meetings. This is his fourth 
series this season, one near Glen Elder, one at 
Stark, and one at Saxonburg. His services 
have been wonderfully blest, the reported con- 
versions being in the hundreds. 


Darwin Gipty held a series of meetings at 
Lakeside, which is a meeting under the care of 
Cottonwood Monthly Meeting. Eliza Carey 
is pastor of the two points, and helped both him 
and Adelbert Wood. 


Anson Cox of Estacado, Texas, on. his way 
to Oregon, stopped and helped Frederic Ryon, 
minister at Toledo and Safford, with meetings at 
the former place. 


Lizzie BuTLER has returned to her home at 
Barclay, having held services at all the meetings 
in Siloam Quarterly Meeting. 


ALFRED CARTER has closed a series of meet- 
ings at Twin Mound, ten miles southeast of 
Emporia, and has gone back to his Evangelis- 
tic work at Perry, Oklahoma. 


Wma. P. Hawortn, Yearly Meeting Super- 
intendent, Kansas, who is helping in religious 
work in the various Quarterly Meetings, is just 
now engaged at Haviland. Friends there meet 
in a “sod house,” but they are doing a good 
work and are being blessed. 


JOHN AND RAcHEL Wooparp, the latter a 
minister, are located at Leavenworth, where there 
is a meeting that has been organized since Yearly 
Meeting. They have made request for a Prep- 
arative Meeting. 


SamuEL Luoyp of Barclay, and Robert 
Williams of Burlington, have visited Emporia 
and rendered valuable services several times 
this winter. 

It MIGHT HAVE BEEN.—When recently 
driving past the Government school, known as 
Quapaw Mission, where Asa and Emeline Tuttle 
spent some years of self-denying service, we 
were pained to see a Catholic Church occupy- 
ing a spot selected for and given to Friends 
not five years ago, and which, but for lack of 
means, would have been a bright monument to 
our Society. Less than two years ago the 
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superintendent called at the Modoc Mission and | class feeling was developed and the members 
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urged that Friends hold services at the school, 
and leading men in the tribe repeatedly asked 
our help. It could not be given without neg- 
lecting other points ; now it is too late. And 
this is only one of many similar cases. . 
Cuas. W. GopDARD. 

First month 5th, 1894. 

ALLEN C. THomAS and Rebecca M. Thomas, 
of Haverford, visited Lincoln and Silcott’s, Va., 
on the 29th of last month, remaining till the 
Ist inst. They had two appointed meetings, 
besides attending the regular morning meeting 
at Lincoln, and visited several families. There 
was much sickness in the neighborhood and the 
weather was not favorable, but the meetings 
were well attended and interesting. 

Dr. Racuer §. Barey, of Indiana, spent 
about a month in Lower Monthly Meeting, Va., 
closing her labors there on the 28th of last 
month. She visited most of the families in the 
four meetings composing the monthly meeting, 
and held and attended a number of meetings 
to the encouragement and help of Friends. 


BALTIMORE Quarterly Meeting was held in 
Baltimore, First month 6th to 8th. Owing to 
a large amount of sickness the attendance was 
smaller than it would otherwise have been. On 
the afternoon of the 6th a Bible School Con- 
ference was held, Robert B. Warder, of Wash- 
ington, presiding, in which the following sub- 
jects were considered : “‘ Learning the Bible by 


| heart,” introduced by Anna King Carey, in 


which the great importance of accurate acquaint- 
ance with passages of Scripture was brought 


| out: (2.) “ Bible School Work out of School,” 


introduced by Horace V. Easterling. The im- 
portance of the teacher making a study of each 
scholar, and of forming a personal link between 
himself and each scholar, was presented. Noth- 
ing that interests or affects the life of the 
scholar should be foreign to the teacher ; and 
every scholar should be so treated that he will 
feel this: (3.) “How to Retain the Older 
Scholars,” introduced hy a paper by Annie D. 
Stabler. Here again the need of maintaining a 
personal interest between the teacher and the 
scholar was emphasized ; also that the classes 
should be graded as far as possible according to 
age, and often according to sex. In the dis- 
cussion the advantage of a class organization 
was also dwelt upon. Cases were spoken of 
where great interest had been developed by 
forming the class into an organization, with a 
president, secretary, ete., as by this means a 
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looked after each other, and would become in- 
terested in special objects. 
personal work with the scholars for their con- 


version was spoken of, and it was brought out | 
that when this was done in the right way, it | 


drew the scholars nearer to the teacher, and | acceptably with us. The meetings for worship 


did not repel them: (4) “The Relation of the 


School to the Meeting,” introduced by R. H. | George A. Barton preached in the morning on 


| “God is Love,” with 
| power, and was followed by J. F. Stanton 
| and others. 
If | 


Thomas. In the Bible School we have an op- 
portunity to instill into the minds of the scholars 
in a simple and natural way the doctrines of 
Christianity from a Friends’ standpoint. 
we neglect to do this, it is in effect teaching 
that these doctrines are matters of little im- 
portance. In the present Quarter’s lessons in 
the Old Testament, we have the instances of 
where God spoke to men, and they heard. 
We can teach the children that we are not on a 


The importance of | 
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and Mary Elizabeth Hughes. This is the first 
case within our recollection in this quarterly 
meeting when the same monthly meeting 
acknowledged two ministers at once. John F. 
Stanton, of Indiana and George A. Barton were 


the next day (First-day) were of much interest. 
clearness and 


much 


In the evening John F. Stanton 
was at Federal Hill. The next morning he 


| preached from “God is Light;” Samuel R. 
| Neave and others preached also. Not a great 
| deal of business was transacted. A lively dis- 
| cussion was called out by a suggestion looking 
| to the adoption of a system of Associate Mem- 


lower plane than these ancients, but that God | 
still speaks to us in our hearts directly, if we | 


will listen. The cases of Melchizedek and 
others will show how God is not dependent on 


bership for those who wish to join, but who are 
hardly yet fully acquainted with the principles 


| of Friends. It was felt that to keep them off 


| during the time they most needed the shelter of 


any forms to manifest himself, but speaks with- | 


out them. We can teach by contrast. 
the fuller revelation on Peace ; where priests 
are referred to, we can show how all men are 
now called to be priests. After this Prof. 


Genesis from the point of view of the higher 
criticism. In a reverent way he presented 
some of the more modern theories as to the 
authorship of tlie Pentateuch, giving the con- 
clusions of critics as to its not all having been 


composed at one time, or by one person, but | 
during a period extending over many years. | 


It would be impossible to give in a few lines a 


was full of suggestive thought. He was fol- 
lowed by others who showed that our faith 


and on the united voice of believers through 
the generations. In the evening the Quarterly 
Meeting on Ministry and Oversight was held. 
The most important business transacted here 
was the approval by the meeting of the propo- 
sition from Lincoln Monthly Meeting, Va., 
acknowledging as ministers Howard M. Hoge 


Where | 
the Old Testament speaks of war we can show | 





the Christian organization, was an unnecessary 
injury to them, while to take them in at once 
into full membership might prove an injury to 
the meeting. There wasa fear expressed that 
this might result in an unpleasant discrimina- 
tion between members, and might bring up the 


| question of birthright membership, on which 


George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr, spoke on | there isa wide divergency of opinion. 


There- 
fore it was decided to take no action in the 
matter. At the meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the yearly meeting’s committee on 


| Evangelistic and Pastoral work, the same even- 


ing, a number of concerns of various Friends 
were laid before the committee and united with, 
so that some work was arranged for most of 


| the sections in the Yearly Meeting. The reports 
summary of what was by him given in a very | 
compressed form in an hour. He concluded by | 
showing how these theories did not weaken the | 
foundation of faith, but made it more firm. His | 


address was listened to with great interest, and | more, after the close of Baltimore Quarterly 


from the various localities were generally 
encouraging. 

JoHN F. Sranton, of Indiana, commenced 
a short series of meetings at Federal Hill, Balti- 


| Meeting. He expected to go forward to Deer 





; ; | Creek on the 13th inst. 
rests on Christ Jesus and not the Bible, and | amercab ptt st 


that the essential inspiration of the Bible, and | 
our hold on it, cannot rest on external evidence | 
simply, but by the testimony to it in our hearts, | 


Tue S. 8S. Columbia, on which our friends 
Timothy B. Hussey and wife and William 
Thompson and wife sailed on their visit to 
the Syrian missions, was at Alexandria, Egypt, 
on Sixth-day, First month 19th. 


Isaac SHarp reached Victoria, Mexico, on 
Fifth-day, the 11th of First month, in company 
with William A. Walls, of Webster, Texas, 
who met him at St. Louis, Mo. That night he 
addressed the Union Prayer Meeting of Friends 
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and Presbyterian Missions, speaking of mission 
work in the Chinese Empire. Next night he 
addressed the same body, speaking of mission 
work in Japan and Madagascar. On First-day 
morning he addressed Friends’ Bible School, 
at Friends’ meeting in the afternoon he was 
extensively engaged both in ministry and 
prayer, and at night in the ministry at the 
Presbyterian Mission. Both missions were 
greatly awakened and encouraged by his vigor- 
ous words and the example of firm trust in 
God in the face of apparent impossibilities. On 
the 15th Isaac Sharp and Samuel A. Purdie 
left for Escaudon and Gomez Farias, William 
A. Walls taking charge of the editorial work 
during their absence. 


(From our English Correspondent.) 
RECOLLECTIONS OF GEORGE 
BUTLER. 

THE “ Recollections of George Butler,” by 
his wife Josephine E. Butler, is a work of su- 
perior calibre. The authoress is well known 
by her memoirs of Oberlin, Catherine of Siena, 
and other biographies. Amongst the “ Recol- 
lections ” the following may be of special inter- 
est to the readers of the FrreNDs’ REVIEW. 

The excitement of the conflict of principles 
in America had been increasing, and culminated 
in the revolt of the South and the memorable 
war. Feeling (in England) ran very high; 
public opinion among the upper and educated 
classes, led by the Times, was almost universally 
in favour of the Southern party. Anyone with a 
contrary opinion, or rather conviction,—for that 
must be in such a case,—was regarded as a 
person of unsound judgement, if not of low and 
vulgar prejudice. What Sir Charles Lyell said 
of himself and Lady Lyell was true also for us ; 
that they were impelled to give up visiting, 
finding themselves out of sympathy with the 
persons they met daily, among whom they 
were scarcely welcome, and by whom they were 
looked at askance, as audacious dissenters from 
the verdict of that unjust authority, Society. 

My father had been a friend of Clarkson, 
and a practical worker in the movement for the 
abolition of the Slave Trade. My husband’s 
sympathies were warmly enlisted on behalf of 
those who desired the emancipation of the 


[First mo, 





members of a group at first so insignificant that 
it scarcely found a voice or a hearing anywhere, 
but whose position was afterwards fully justified 
by events. It was a good training in swimming 
against the tide, or at least in standing firm and 
letting the tide go by, and in maintaining, while 
doing so, a charitable attitude towards those 
who conscientiously differed, and towards the 
thousands who floated contentedly down the 
stream of the fashionable opinion of the day, 
In this case, the feeling of isolation on a sub- 
ject of such tragic interest was often painful : 
but the discipline was useful, for it was our lot 
again more emphatically in the future to have 
to accept and endure this position for conscience’ 
sake. I recollect the sudden revulsion of feel- 
ing when the news was telegraphed of the 
assassination of President Lincoln ; the extra- 
ordinary rapidity of the change of front of the 
“ leading journal,” and the self-questionings 
among many whose intelligence and goodness 
had certainly given them the right to think for 
themselves, but who had not availed themselves 
of that right. 


I remember the penitence of Punch, who 
had been among the scoffers against the Abol- 
itionists of Slavery, and who now put himself 
into deep mourning, and gave to the public an 
affecting cartoon of the British Lion bowed and 
weeping before the bier of Lincoln. A favorite 
Scripture motto of my husband’s was: “ Why 
do ye not of yourselves judge that which is right ?” 
But he was not argumentative. He loved peace, 
and avoided every heated discussion. His 
silence was, perhaps, sometimes not less effect- 
ual by way of rebuke, or correction of shallow 
judgement, than speech would have been. Gold- 
win Smith, one of the few at Oxford who saw 
at that time the inner meanings of the American 
struggle, paid us a visit. It occurred to us, 
| while listening to some pointed remarks he was 
| making on the prevalent opinion of the day, to 
ask him to write and publish something in re- 
ply to the often-repeated assertion that the Bible 
itself favours slavery. ‘ The Bible,” he replied, 
“has been quoted in favour of every abomina- 
tion that ever cursed the earth.” He did not 
say he would write; but the idea sank into 
his mind, and not long after he sent us his able 
and exquisite little book, entitled, Does the 





slaves ; and he perceived that that was indeed 
the question — the vital question of justice — 
which lay at the root of all that terrible struggle. 
This was one of several occasions in our united 
life in which we found ourselves in a minority, 


Bible sanction Slavery ?— a masterly and beauti- 
ful exposition of the true spirit of the Mosaic 
law, and of the Theocratic government and 
training of the ancient Hebrew people in rela- 
tion to this and other questions. (Pp. 141 143.) 
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For FRIENDs’ REVIEW. 
BURDEN BEARERS. 


“ BEAR ye one another’s burdens, and so ful- 
fill the law of Christ.” 


In a former paper the privileges of ministers 
and pastors was set forth. I considered then 
it was not complete without speaking to all, and 
now am prompted to continue the subject. 


In doing so, I remember first that Jesus ful- | 


filled the old Mosiac law, which consisted in di- 
verse washings and carnal ordinances, which 
the Israelite found it impossible to keep. Was 
this law a failure? 
in its construction? Not atall! 
intended to make the comers thereunto perfect, | 
but only to point, or as the apostle says to bring | 
to Christ, until something better should be | 
brought in. And when Christ came he not | 
only fulfilled, but finished. He fulfilled when 
at the Jordan, and finished when on the cross, 
nailing not only our sins, but the hand-writing 
of ordinances to the cross, taking them out of | 
the way. Those two words, fulfilled and fin- 
ished, have a mighty meaning. Now then he 
tenderly invites us to fulfill another law, even 
the law of Christ. Is this possible for us? If | 
the ancient Hebrew could not keep the old | 
ritual, can we hope to fulfill this law? Yes, 
for so it says. If we bear one another’s bur- | 
dens we shall do it. But how can one do this, | 
if he has all he can bear of his own? 


Well, it often happens if we take a share of | 


another’s, our own seems to become lighter. | 
Another way. Go to the great burden bearer | 
and have our own taken off, and be filled with | 
the Spirit. There are many different ways 
in which we may be helpful to others who are 
struggling with their heav y load. - One is to go | 
and sit silently by them, if they are within 
reach, and then if the Lord gives you anything | 


to speak, then speak. Some one has said that | 


speech is silver, but silence is golden. One of 
my greatest privileges was to go with my wife, at 
the captain’s request, and sit down with a moth- 
er who was greatly distressed. We had to consign 
the little form of her darling boy to the briny 
wave. It seemed as if her heart must break, 
but we could point her to Him who came to 


heal the broken-hearted. Must it be that she | 


should meet her companion and have to tell him 
the sad story, that the little one was left behind, 
—could not have a grave where she might go 
and plant a flower, and shed the tenderest tear ? 
One more day would bring us in, but relentless 


| | justice aid, oc «There he must rest : until the sea 
give up the dead which are in it.” But sup- 
pose the afflicted one is far away, how easy to 
reach such a one witha letter or acard. Do we 
write them as often as we should? Perhaps we 
think by this time our friend has forgotten us ; 
let such know that we have not forgotten them. 
Then there is the testimony of the lips witnes- 
| sing for Jesus. How words fitly spoken, well- 
ing up froma true heart, do help us on our way, 
and silence the accuser. Unbelief will stand a 
| great deal, but must quail before weapons like 


| these. An infidel once visited: the Fiji Isles, 
Did God make a mistake | 


It was never | 


and in conversation with the old chief remarked 
that the Bible was an old musty book, good 





| 
| 
| 
| 


for nothing, and that Jesus Christ had been 
dead a great many years, and it was all a myth 
to talk about believing in him. “Do you see 
| that rack over there?” said the old man. 

“That is where we used to break the heads of 
strangers. Do you see that oven? that is where 
we used to roast their bodies to eat. Had not 
| the missionaries come and brought us the Bible, 


| and told us of the true God and Jesus, and the 


better way, you would have soon shared the 
same fate, and never have left this place alive.” 
| Another way is to contribute money. The 


| gospel of comfort and of hope cannot be carried 


far without this, and does any expect the minis- 
| ter to labor hard all the week, for the susten- 


| ance of his family, and be vigorous and buoyant 


| on the Sabbath to declare the truth of God ? 


If so, you expect too much. Do you remain at 
home when God says, “ Go and preach the gos- 
| pel to every creature,” and then not contribute 
to the help of those who go, and expect not to 
| | stand guilty before God? Do you expect the 

| hungry to be fed and withhold the means? A 

deacon once prayed that the Lord would bless 
' and comfort the famishing ones about them. 
When he arose his little daughter said to him, 
“Father, if I had your wheat-bin I would 
answer your prayer.” If any fail of thus ap- 
propriating a tenth at least of their income, they 
| come short of an intended blessing. The last 
| means which I shall speak of is prayer. With 
| this, one can reach those near or those far 
| away, can even encircle the earth as it were, 
in a moment of time. It is not necessary 
that these should be composed of brilliant 
sentences, or high-flown expressions, neither 
| to be of great length. There are but two 
lengthy prayers recorded in the whole bible, but 
there are some model short ones which it may be 
well to notice. For the ungodly, that of the 
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Philippian jailor, “God be mere ifal to mea sin- 
ner.” For the fearful Christian professor, that of 
Peter upon the water, “Lord, save, or I perish.” 
For one seeking after greater light, that of the 
Psalmist, “Open thou mine eyes that I may | 
behold wondrous things out of thy law.” | 
These bring an immediate answer. Then, for | 
the church, hear the determined Paul saying, | 
“ My heart's desire and prayer to God for Israel | 
is that they might be saved.” It does not take | 
long to utter such as these, and in our work for | 
the Master it does not take long to say, “The | 
Lord bless,” and such may find expression many | 
times in a day, and be very helpful in lifting 
the burdens of others. Some one says,“ I sup- 
pose you have great faith in prayer.” “ Nota 


bit of it,” I said, “ but I have great faith in God | 
who answers prayer.” We have a case to the 
point. A dear Ges’ of ours has been in the 


insane asylum for a considerable time. The 
chances (as men say) were against him, for his 
ancestors on both sides were afflicted with that | 
disease, and his mother took her life with her 
own hands, but prayer was made to God with- 
out ceasing, on his behalf, not only by his de- 


| while the need for them is greater. 





voted wife and little children, but by some of 


the church also, and now he is restored to his | : : ; 
es, from four to six feet wide, and two to five 


right mind, and one of the happiest Christians 
I think I ever saw. 
lifted ? 
go through such an ordeal, severe as it was, 
with the blackness of darkness upon one, if it was 
the only way to attain such a blessed experience. 
But thank God He has a way for each one of 
us. Then hear what He also says, “‘ The prayer 
of faith shall save the sick, and the Jord shall 
raise him up, and if he has committed sins they 
shall be forgiven hith.” Some men have more 
persistence and perseverance in prayer than 
others. One prays for certain individuals for 
twenty, thirty or forty years, and while thous- 
ands and tens of thousands of his prayers are 
answered, this seems withheld. 
these brief suggestions will bring helpful 
thoughts to others, and blessings to many souls. 
S. MILEs. 
Monkton Ridge, Vi., 1894. 


JOHN STANTON, a minister with a minute 
from Indianapolis attended a Quarterly Meeting 
at Baltimore the 7th and 8th. He has been 
laboring for some months in the limits of North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting. He now expects to 
spend some time among the Friends of Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting. 


I trust that | 


What a burden has been | 
It seems as if it would be desirable to | 


SEA ISLAND SUFFERERS. 


Ciara Barton, the President of the 


| National Red Cross Association, having charge 
| of the work for the relief of the Sea Islanders 


who suffered so fearfully from the cyclone last 
summer, in a report to Secretary Carlisle, after 
describing the extreme destitution now existing 
among them, says : 

“As the season advances the situation is 
naturally intensified ; food and clothing are less, 
The hearts 


| of the American people are not less noble and 


generous, but the stringency of the times re- 
duces their bank account as well as ours. 


‘Meal and meat are purchased by the car- 
load for this little army of 30,000, for which 
cash must be paid. ‘Our scanty rations are 
bravely supplemented by such products of the 
sea as the people can catch, oysters, clams, crabs 
and small fish. The large fish left the rivers 
in the storm and have not returned. Our half 
million feet of lumber is helping to get up little 
huts in place of the 6000 houses swept away by 
the storm. Our gangs of men are all over the 
island reopening the ditches to drain the land 
for the early planting. Over 100 miles of ditch- 


feet in depth, have been already made by them, 
with no pay but the: rations of pork and grist 


| for themselves to subsist on while the work is 


in progress. 

“Tools, both for building and farming, are a 
boon to them—the latter in order that the next 
year’s crop can be realized. Corn, peas, beans, 
rice, potatoes, sea island cotton and garden seeds 
are needed. More immediate still, however, is 
the need for bedding and clothing, of which 
none have a sufficiency.” 

Miss Barton and her brave band of assistants 
have, during this winter, been camping out in 
the upper story of a large warehouse in Beau- 
fort, chartered by her. Her desk is a packing 
box, with a home-made drawer in it; her beda 
cot. Her agents are distributed on the various 
islands, living in negro cabins and huts. The 
Red Cross flag floats in their midst, and rations, 
food and clothing are served to hundreds of ne- 
groes, though there is a miserable insufficiency 


of both.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Tr won’t do for the man who claims to love 
the Lord on Sunday to be found selling goods 


| with a short stick on Monday. 
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The Lnternational Lesson. 


FIRST QUARTER. 


Lesson VII. Second month 18th, 1894. 


GOD’S JUDGMENT ON SODOM. 
Gen, 18 : 22-33, 
GoLpDEN TExt.—Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ?— 
Gen. 18: 25. 

Nor long after the renewal of God’s cove- 
nant with Abraham, recorded in the last lesson, 
occurred the visit of the three angels, one of 
them the Lord Himself, to Abraham’s tent. 
He welcomed and entertained them with Orien- 
tal hospitality and they made known to him 


the double purpose of their coming, first, to | 


announce to him the speedy fulfilment of the 
promise concerning his son, and second, to tell 
him of the approaching destruction of Sodom. 

Gen. 18: 22.—And_ the men turned their 
faces from thence. That is, the two angels. 
From verse 21 we learn that they were to ex- 
amine whether the iniquity of Sodom were as 
great as had been reported. 


punishes rashly or unjustly. 

The common belief that the Dead Sea now 
covers its site is not borne out either by the 
narrative in Genesis or by the geology of the 
district. The valley at the northern end where 
the Jordan enters the Dead Sea corresponds 


best with the facts as stated in Genesis ; and | 
modern research on the whole favors that loca- | 


tion, although there are also strong arguments 


in favor of a site at the southern end of the | 


Dead Sea. 


Taking the northern location as 


the true one, the distance from Hebron would | 


be some thirty miles, and the district would be 
distinctly visible from the neighborhood of 
Abraham’s tent. 

23. And Abraham drew near. Not merely 
in bodily presence but also in spirit. It was 
the holy atmosphere of Abraham’s daily life 
which enabled him thus to commune with the 
Lord on this exceptional occasion —What is 


Abraham called in 2 Chron. 20: 7; and in | 


James 2: 23? (See Heb. 10: 22.) Wilt thou 
also destroy the righteous with the wicked? (See 
Num. 16: 22; Jer. 12: 1. Abraham in his 
intercession takes hold upon what he knows of 
God’s character and bases his plea upon that. 
Yet “ for the most part good and evil men are 
so intimately connected that misfortunes which 
overtake the one involve the other.”—Peloubet. 
In this case Lot, by his voluntary choice of 
Sodom, had identified all his interests with it in 





This is a vivid | 
way of enforcing the truth that God never | “ ‘ ; 
| righteous are partakers of the guilt. 
| have become contaminated. 








such a way that he and they must of necessity 
suffer in its overthrow. 


24. Peradventure there be fifty righteous within 
the city. This was by no means an exorbitant 
estimate of what might have been fairly ex- 
pected from the influence of righteous Lot. 

25. Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right? (See Job 8: 3; Psalm 58: 11; Rom. 
3: 6. Peloubet gives the following as an in- 
stance of the impossibility of jndging of an 
action without a knowledge of the circum- 
stances. ‘ If we could see one man cutting off 
another’s arm, it would make all the difference 
in the world whether it was done by a robber 
to destroy or by a surgeon to save.” This be- 


| ing the case we are seldom competent to pro- 


nounce a judgment on God’s actions, but we 
know enough to know that beyond possibility 
of error He will do right in every individual 


| ease, and though to an outsider many innocent 


persons may seem to suffer with the guilty, the 
Lord watches over each individual one and still 
makes all things work together for good to 
those that love Him. Sometimes too, “ the 
They 
They have not 
done their duty in seeking to make their city or 
their country better, and hence are in a measure 
to blame for the terrible condition of affairs.” 


— Peloubet. 


26. And the Lord said, . . . I will spare all 
the place for their sakes. (See Ezek. 22: 30; 
Is. 65: 8; Jer.5: 1.) What did Christ say 
of His disciples? (See Matt. 5: 13.) Had 
there been fifty righteous persons in Sodom 
their influence would have been such that others 
would have forsaken sin, through it. Right- 
eousness has more power to leaven the world 
than sin has, and even where the wicked are not 
altogether controlled the presence of righteous- 
ness insensibly affects them. Christianity has 
banished most of the grosser, more brutal forms 
of vice: it has raised the standard of living im- 
mensely and has modified the views of hundreds 
of men who think themselves quite uninfluenced 
by it. Abraham’s first petition being granted 
his faith increased, and he went on to ask more 
and more till he reached the limit of ten, and 
God had promised to spare Sodom if ten right- 
eous were found in‘ it. (See James 5: 16.) 
And Abraham’s prayer was answered, although 
so far as we know only one righteous person, 
Lot, was found in Sodom. That righteous per- 
son was saved, and his whole family would have 
been spared for his sake had they been willing 
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to accept the warning. He was unable to per- 
suade even his own sons-in-law of the impend- 
ing danger, a fact that should teach us how in- 
effectual are mere words when not backed up 
by the influence of a consistent life. Lot’s wife 
and some of his children perished, and all his 
property was destroyed. It would seem from 
Gen. 19 : 23 that the catastrophe came suddenly, 
unheralded by any threatening change in the 
weather, and Lot with his family appear to 
have been very unwilling to believe in any ne- 
cessity for haste. His wife looked back, either 
from curiosity, or regret, or disbelief in the di- 
vine warning. She did not merely turn her 
head and look while hasting away, but-stopped 
behind, and the fiery storm and eruption of 
liquid saline mud overtook her, ‘and she be- 
came a pillar of salt.’” “Just as some of the 
victims at Pompeii stumbled in their flight, and 
were buried under the ashes, which still kept 
the outline of their figures, so Lot’s wife was 
covered with the half-liquid slimy mud.” “The 
destruction of Sodom was God’s act, apparently 
using, as the means, agencies in the very nature 
of Sodom and the plain, which was full of 
slime, or bitumen pits—(See Gen. 14: 10.) 
The whole region abounds, in a peculiar man- 
ner, with bitumen, sulphur and salt. It is prob- 
able that the w alls of the city and of the dwel- 
lings were permeated and cemented together 
with bitumen.”—Peloubet. Sir J. W. Dawson, 
in his “ Egypt and Syria,” . shows that 
great beds of bituminous limestone extend below 
the Jordan valley and much of the Dead Sea, 
and that the escape of inflammable gas from these 
through the opening of a fissure along a great 
“ine of fault,” is capable of producing all the 
effects described. For Lot’s sake God also 
spared the small city of Zoar, where he took 
refuge in the first place. 
PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

1. Study God’s character as revealed to us in 
this narrative. He is long-suffering, not wil- 
ling that any should perish. He is merciful, 
even in his judgments ; for Sodom was so cor- 
rupt that it had to be destroyed for the sake of 
the surrounding peoples. 

2. Yet Christ said that it would be more 
tolerable for the men of Sodom in the judg- 
ment than for some whose advantages had been 
greater. Let each ask himself, “Am J im- 
proving my opportunities ?”’ 

3. Study Abraham’s character as shown in 
his intercessory prayer for Sodom. 

4. Study Lot and the reason for his down- 
fall and: for the overthrow of Sodom. 
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GERMAN UNIVERSITY LIFE. 
Continued 


To THE impartial, disinterested observer, it 
would appear that much valuable time would 
be consumed in such reprehensible pastime, and 
in beer-drinking (at the various kneipen), which 
seems to be also a very important course ; per- 
haps the most popular of all among some of 
the studenten. But as far as the writer could 
discover, the average German collegiate takes 
life decidedly more easy than does his American 
brother. They do excellent work when they 
are so inclined, but the absence of that rush and 
tear spirit that characterizes existence at some of 
our scholastic centres is very conspicuous. Al- 
most all German students appear to be deeply 
versed in that well-nigh unknown art in Amer- 
ica,—the act of economizing time and of util- 
izing spare moments. A university or college 
man abroad will save five minutes here and a 
quarter of an hour there, when our students 
consider such trifles too insignificant for notice. 
In this manner, it has come to pass that in spite 
of the fact that he finds ample opportunity for 
recreation, the European student is enabled to 
accomplish a greater amount of work than the 
person who allows the precious moments to pass 
unimproved simply because they are few in 
number. 


The management of educational institutions 
in Europe is also somewhat different from the 
methods that find approval in America. Abroad 
the courses are not given by years, but are 
semi-annual, and are designated as the winter 
and summer semester respéctively. For pur- 
poses of description, it will suffice to remark 
that the former begins about the first of Novem- 
ber and closes sometime in March, with a three 
weeks recess at Christmas; while the latter 
commences towards the end of April, and ter- 
minates about the first week in August. Those 
expert in arithmetic will discover, therefore, 
that the duration of the German scholastic year 
is between seven and eight months,—in other 
words, about the same period in which.our own 
collegiate is popularly supposed to be making 
such tremendous drafts on his supply of grey 
matter. 

If memory be correct, it was Ezra Cornell 
who declared that a university should be a place 
where an individual could obtain instruction on 
any subject he desired. This ideal, however, 
has never yet been absolutely realized. But 
education in Germany appears to be a very 
close approximation to it. In the Fatherland, 
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a university ordinarily possesses four faculties, 
usually enumerated in the following order : 
Theological, jurisprudence, medical, and philo- 
sophical. The last department is, perhaps, the 
most extensive. Under these four groups are 
included all the wisdom to which the mind of 
man has ever directed its attention. But multi- 
farious as the courses are, for our present pur- 
pose they may be conveniently classified in two 
categories. There are first public lectures, 
offered gratuitously to the residents of the 
locality and the students alike. And last, but 
by no means least, should be mentioned the 
private courses, to enjoy which the students are 
compelled to pay a suitable compensation. As 
might be expected from the present unsatisfac- 
tory condition of human nature, the latter far 
transcend the former in both number and im- 
portance. For the private classes, the professor 
has almost absolute discretion as to the arrange- 
ment of the price,—and the charge varies 
considerably according to the number of hours 
devoted to the subject, as well as the facilities 
furnished for original investigation and the 
general nature of the theme treated. Thus in 
medicine and the natural sciences, high, not to 
say exorbitant, fees are usually demanded, on 
the pretext that the experiments necessary to be 
performed are extremely expensive. 

It requires but elementary mathematical 
knowledge to see that such a system of per- 
quisites would result in excellent incomes for 
the instructors were all the students in a condi- 
tion to meet the pecuniary demands thus made 
upon them. But the fact was early demon- 
strated that in’ many cases the expense was 
entirely too great for the worshipper at the altar 
of learning. Formerly indigent individuals 
therefore personally requested the professor to 
relieve them from these impositions. But this 
custom became excessively onerous. Frequently, 
the requests were absolutely without justifica- 
tion. But it was nevertheless unpleasant for 
the teacher to refuse the applicant. This con- 
dition of affairs was finally remedied by the 
introduction of what was styled the standung, 
—or, as the word might be translated into our 
vernacular, “the respite.” This device simply 
consisted in postponing the payment of tuition 
until the time arrived when the student 
was financially able to liquidate his indebted- 
ness. In the meantime, he remains the debtor 
of the professor, and is in honor bound to 
settle his account as soon as opportunity pre- 
sents itself. In this manner it is alleged that 
many men contract obligations during their 
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residence at the university which require years 
for their adjustment. But every system 
possesses some advantages. With the existence 
of such an arrangement as that herein described, 
the presumption does not appear violent that 
the instructor would take a more lively interest 
in the subsequent career of his disciples than is 
ordinarily the case. In this instance, the 
acquisition of lucrative positions would promote 
his own interest as well as the welfare of the 
student. The only free tuition in German 
universities is that given to the sons of pro- 
fessors, attaches, and other employees. These 
are permitted to pursue any course they may 
elect without being subject to the requirements 
as to fees imposed upon other students. 

From the foregoing narration, however, it 
must not be supposed that the teachers are en- 
tirely dependent upon this source of revenue for 
their maintenence. In addition to their fees, 
the professors receive stated salaries, ranging all 
the way from $1,000 to $2,500 per annum. 
It is to be remembered, moreover, that in 
Germany—the land of paternalism—the uni- 
versities are State institutions. The members 
of the various faculties are, therefore, regular 
governmental officials, whose commissions are 
issued under the imperial seal. The efficiency 
of a teacher abroad is ascertained by rather a 
queer procedure. This very desirable charac- 
teristic is generally determined, not by his work 
in the class-room, but by the number of calls 
he receives from other seats of learning. And 
his remuneration (always for life) is invariably 
commensurate with the number of such over- 
tures. 

Although there is a considerable amount of 
formality observed in most foreign institutions, 
professors and students ordinarily enter and 
withdraw by the same door. The professor 
usually enters the lecture-room in a very abrupt 
manner. Frequently he is followed by a ser- 
vant, bearing an armful of books, to which 
reference is made in the lecture he is about to 
give. But no matter how attended, the master 
hastily brushes past the students, without the 
slightest sign of recognition, and mounts the 
platform. “Meine Herren ” is the only intro- 
duction given to this talk. Or, if there be 
ladies present, and the instructor desires to be 
especially polite, he prefaces his discourse with 
“ Meine damen und herren.” 

If a professor be popular, he is applauded by 
stamping the feet at his entrance and also at the 
conclusion of his lecture. Approbation is 
rarely or never shown, as with us, by clapping 
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the hands. Usually the master is. the first to 
leave the room, and often the manner in which 
he accomplishes his disappearance must be 
described as a fine art in itself. According to 
the inexorable sanctities of German etiquette, it 
is accounted grossly improper for any person to 
enter the class-room after the exercises have 
commenced. When the writer’s attention was 
directed to this praiseworthy peculiarity, his 
delectation surpassed all bounds. In the inter- 
est of that deserving class of the human family, 
commonly known as teachers, the author trusts 
the day is not far distant when these delightful 
opinions will migrate across the stormy Atlan- 
tic, and establish their permanent habitat within 
the walls of every American school, college, 
and university. 
ALBERT CLAYTON APPLEGARTH. 
(To be continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Tokyo, JAPAN, Twelfth mo. 23, 1893. 
To the Editor of FR1IENDs’ REVIEW: 

CHRISTMAS exercises were held at Friends’ 
Girls’ School, for reasons of convenience, yes- 
terday. A considerable number of visitors 
were present, including relatives and friends of 
the pupils and others. The large school-room 
was tastefully decorated, and a fine Christmas- 
tree was covered all over with presents. Through 
the kindness of Friends in America and here, 
every one was remembered, and all were pleased 
and happy. C. Kaifer, now recovered from 
his illness, presided. A number of the girls 
of the school took part with English and 
Japanese exercises. While elocution is not yet 
a common accomplishment here, the unaffected 
propriety, it may be said dignity, of demeanor 
of all in their performances was beyond re- 
proach. After the concluding address by a 
visitor, and a closing hymn, some Japanese 
refreshments were handed around and the pres- 
ents were distributed. Tea in little cups was 
of course a part of the entertainment ; also for 
each person three small oranges, a piece of 
sponge cake (in which the Japanese excel), with 
things not easy to describe, and by the present 
writer, not more easy to recollect. The Christ- 
mas tree, we were told, after this service will 
be planted again, to be similarly honored 
another year. Last year’s tree, which is now 
growing, it was thought best to allow two years’ 
rest in the ground before repeated use. Whether 


climate or soil or what else accounts for it I do | 


not know ; but vegetation of some kinds seems 
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to have much tenacity here. The climate shows 
at its best just now; rear the end of this win- 
ter month roses and camellias are in bloom just 
outside of our doors. The nights are cold (25° 
to 29°); but the sun has shone brightly 
almost every day for three or four weeks, and 
the air is bracing, seldom chilling with damp- 
ness. Next month we are to expect rain, and 
perhaps sometimes snow ; although the latter 
seldom lies long on the ground, and sleighing 
is not thought of here. The two last months in 
the year are said to be the finest as regards at- 
mospheric conditions in Japan. Plum trees 
begin to bloom almost before the First month 
has ended ; then cherry blossoms appear,—the 
delight of the land,—having a special matsuri, 
festival, to welcome them ; peonies afterwards, 
and the Wistaria, with pendant clusters, purple 
or white, far larger and more numerous than 
ours in America ; later the azaleas, irises, and 
the lotus, ponds full of which are carefully 
kept in several parts of Tokyo ; in the autumn, 
red maple trees make the hillsides splendid, and 
chrysanthemums of every imaginable variety 
rejoice the hearts of the Japanese, the chrysan- 
themum being the national flower on the imper- 
ial crest. Magnolias, rhododendrons, and 
hydrangeas are all native in Japan. 

“The great green city of Tokyo” it is called 
by Sir Edwin Arnold. Most of the streets are 
too narrow to have trees upon them ; the wider 
ones are partly lined with evergreens and a few 
deciduous trees. Away from the shopping 
streets are many well-trimmed hedges of arbor 
vitee, thorns, camellias, bamboos, dwarf pines, 
ete. Very many even of the smaller houses 
have gardens back of them, in which one or 
two trees are always seen. A Japanese garden 
must have at least a pine tree and some rocks ; 
often a pond of water and a few shrubs or 
flowering plants ; the last named are the least 
favored, except enough chrysanthemums to 
furnish a share in the November matsuri, in 
which every one takes part. : 


Looking over the city from any height, it 
has a verdant appearance, chiefly because of the 
number and size of the public parks, of which 
there are five of considerable extent, densely 
shaded by cryptomerias and other evergreens, 
oaks, maples, and other kinds of trees. Archi- 
tecture here has nothing imposing. The public 
buildings are without grandeur ; all the mag- 
nificence of the temples is that of decoration. 
The Japanese are, it has been well said, “ great 
in small things and small in great things.” 
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sibilant of the Chicago exhibition show 
that they have done themselves much credit in 
their samples of art and manufactures at. the 
Fair. Their seismological exhibit was espec- 
ially admired by scientific visitors. Seismology 
cannot be studied directly everywhere ; it is a 
specialty here. The delicate apparatus of the 
University in Tokyo records more than five 
hundred shakes every year. 
them are “ no great” disturbances. Only three 
or four times during our stay, so far, have any 
of us been made aware of the ground under us 
being in a state of unstable equilibrium. The 
last destructive earthquake in Tokyo occurred 
in 1855, many thousand lives then being lost. 
Conversing with a lady missionary who barely 
escaped in time from a falling house in Najoya 
during the terrible earthquake there, I learned 
from her that most of those killed were in 
houses which took fire, or were crushed or 
struck by tiles or timbers just as they were run- 
ning out. Although the houses usually have 
but one or two stories, the tiles on the roofs in 
the towns (used there instead of thatching to 
lessen danger from fires) are very heavy. The 
“moral ” is to stay in the house till the shock 
is over, and then get out as soon as possible. 
Few, however, are apt to be entirely prepared 
for the coming of an earthquake. 

Much more frequent are disastrous fires in 
Japanese cities. Since we have been here only 
two have occurred in Tokyo, one consuming 
seventy houses, the other twenty in a few hours. 
Several times from one to four thousand houses 
have been destroyed in a single night. The 
escape of Friends’.Mission buildings a year or 
two ago can be seen to have been very narrow, 
depending on the timely breaking down of a 
wooden fence by the police. 

Some sadness has been thrown over the fes- 
tivity at Friends’ Mission by the serious illness 
of Kuno, who has had a stroke of paralysis, 
and is confined to his bed. Although improv- 
ing, the nature of his attack causes much un- 
easiness as to the result. Gurney Binford has 
had a good deal of suffering from one of his 
severe wounds, so as not yet to be ready to be 
out at work. Vacation is very acceptable to 
all. New Year’s Day is the great day of the 
year in Japan.* 

H. HARrtTSHORNE. 
* Two mistakes in my former letters may here be corrected. The 


number of physicians in Japan is 40,000; of jinrikisha men in Tokyo 
more than 30,000. 


WHEN the ‘devil goes 5 dha he does not 
always sit on a back seat. 


Happily most of 














THE STUNDISTS.* 

THE Stundist movement in Russia was a 
couple of years ago known scarcely by name in 
this country. The merciless persecution started 
with the object of stamping it out has directed 
attention to it, and articles in The Christian 
World and elsewhere have stimulated curiosity 
and excited a large amount of sympathy with 
the Stundists. Who are the Stundists? The 
book before us, by an anonymous author in 
South Russia, who is in intimate connection with 
the Stundists, is the fullest and clearest account 
that has yet appeared of the history of the move- 
ment, its objects, and the persecution. . The 
movement began thirty-five years ago in the 
German colony at Rohrbach, not far from 
Odessa. An Evangelical “revival” was initi- 
ated by the German-pastor, Bonekemper. The 
Germans met for religious exercises, which they 
called Stunden, or hours. Some Russian labour- 
ers were invited, and were nick-named Stundists 
by the priests as a term of ridicule. The move- 
ment spread among Germans and Russians, 
from village to village, until it covered a large 
part of South Russia, and the Orthodox became 
greatly alarmed. The religion of the Stundists 
approximates to that of the Friends, while many 
of them are Baptists. They reject the icons and 
the ceremonialism of the Orthodox Church, and 
reduce religion to simple, spiritual worship, and 
the realization of the ethical precepts of Christ. 
The early Christian idea of the common life has 
found many adherents. It was about 1877-8 
that the general persecution began, but it is only 
within the last few years, since E. Pobiedonost- 
zeff, Procurator of the Holy Synod and religious 
dictator of the Empire, undertook what he con- 
siders the holy work of stamping out heresy, 
that the persecution has reached its height. 
Police, priests, Orthodox missionaries, and spies 
are all engaged in running down the Stundists, 
who are mercilessly imprisoned or sent into ex- 
ile, their children taken away, or their families 
left in hopeless poverty. The priests have even 
circulated a “ hymn ” against the Stundists, com- 
piled by. Archbishop Ambrose, of Kharkov. 
Here are two of the ten verses :— 

Cruel and dark as the demon, 
He shuns all faithful Christians, 


And crawls into darkest corners— 
This enemy of God, the damned Stundist. 


The thoughtless and harmless, who near 
The den of this malignant beast, 


* The Stundists, ‘The Story of a Great Religious Revolt. Intro- 
duction by John Brown, D. D. With i Sotepnese Typical Stun- 
dists, and a Map of Southern Russia, showing tribution of the 
Body. (James Clarke and Co. 1s. 6d.) 




























































































































































































































































































Are befouled with blasphemies and slanders, 
And cajoled by the damned Stundists. 


The book before us clearly shows that the 
Government and the Orthodox Church are en- 
gaged in a hopeless attempt. Now, as always, 
it is the persecuted cause that thrives. The 
Stundists number at least 250,000, and their 
patient sufferings in hundreds of villages—-where 
they are the steadiest and most skillful and in- 
dustrious inhabitants — have had a striking in- 
fluence on the propagation of their views. 
—LTandon Literary World. 


APPEAL. 


FOR THE RELIEF OF THOSE WHO SUFFERED 
BY STORMS ON THE SEA ISLANDS AND 
COAST OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


At a Meeting for Sufferings held in Philadelphia the 
eighth day of First month, 1894: 


This meeting was called to hear a report from the 
Committee appointed at our last meeting to consider 
measures of relief for the sufferers by the cyclone of 
last summer, on the sea-coast of South Carolina, 

Two of their number had visited those parts, who 
fully confirmed the reports received of the destruction 
caused by the storm, and of the urgent need of greater 
help being extended, to preserve the lives and health 
of a large body of people there, wi» are now suffering 
from an insufficient supply of food and clothing, and 
from a want of nearly all the ordinary household 
appliances. It was believed that it was a case that 
strongly appeals to the sympathies of our members, 
and we earnestly desire that they may freely respond 
thereto, remembering the promise, “ Blessed is he that 
considereth the poor, the Lord will deliver him in his 
trouble.” 

The Committee is continued, and desired to pre- 
pare a circular for distribution° among our members 
and others, 

(Signed) 
JOSEPH WALTON, Clerk. 


The Committee have ascertained that there are 
about 30,000 sufferers from the flood of last summer, 
who must be kept alive during the first four months 
of the year 1894, through the charitable intervention 
of their friends, until sustenance can be derived from 
crops yet to be planted. 

The Red Cross Association is now endeavoring to 
supply weekly to a family of seven persons, eight 
quarts of hominy grits, and one pound of bacon, 
which, with what opportunity there may be to obtain 
oysters and fish from the inlets, it is hoped will keep 
the people alive. Valuable assistance has been ren- 
dered through Friends’ Freedmen’s Association of 
Philadelphia, and other charitable organizations in 
the North. But neither the Red Cross Association 
nor other interested individuals living on the Islands, 
have at their command, from funds already con- 
tributed, the means to continue even this inadequate 
relief—and unless contributions continue to be for- 
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warded, it is believed many must perish from hunger 
and disease. 

There is also greatly needed warm clothing and 
material for underwear,—blankets and comfortables, 
—nails, hatchets, saws, hoes and household utensils ; 
in fact nearly everything which contributes to house- 
hold comfort and to the promotion of health; and 
seeds, from which to raise the next crop. 

The Friends who visited the Islands, after hearing 
the testimony of many intelligent persons living 
there, think it not likely that all that may be contrib- 
uted from all sources, will prove to be in excess of the 
urgent need. 

The Society of Friends have from their beginning 
felt it to be in the line of their religious duty to take 
an active part in relieving distress, and the Indians 
and the descendants of African negroes have especially 
appealed to their sympathies. Another opening is 
now presented to be of essential service to these peo- 
ple, and it is apparent that promptness in answering 
their appeal will have much to do with the value of 
what is bestowed. 

Contributions in money may be sent to Ephraim 
Smith, 1110 Pine street, Philadelphia. Potatoes, 
beans, clothing, flannel, seeds, etc., may be consigned 
to Joseph S. and Thomas Elkinton, 817 Mifflin street, 
Philadelphia, who will forward to such points as the 
Committee may direct. Wm. Evans, 

Jos. S. ELKINTON, 
SAm’L Morris, 

TuHos. P. Cops, 
JOSEPH RHOADS, 
EPHRAIM SMITH, 
JoHN E. CARTER, 
Committee. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 
WASHINGTON, First month 17, 1894. 

THE debate on the tariff bill is now in a very 
interesting stage—the proposal of amendments 
thereto,—but as the final result, as far as the 
House of Representatives is concerned, is re- 
garded by allas the same—the passing of the 
bill — Secretary Carlisle’s letter to Senator 
Vorhees, chairman of the Senate Finance com- 
mittee, is attracting more attention from 
thoughtful people. His estimate that the de- 
ficiency will be in excess of $78,000,000 at the 
close of the present fiscal year is a convincing 
argument that something should at once be 
done by Congress, and he suggests that the 
“something” be an amendment to the specie 
resumption act of 1875, providing for an issue 
of 3 per cent. bonds. There is much opposition 
in Congress to an issue of bonds, and Secretary 
Carlisle is not sanguine of the adoption of his 
suggestion, but he is fully determined that if 
Congress does not immediately provide for the 
necessities of the Treasury, he will, under au- 
thority of the act of 1875, issue enough 4 per 
cent. bonds to meet the exigency. 
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There is a feeling of relief, both in atin out tof | 
‘Congress, at the present status of the Hawaiian 
question. Congress can now take its time to 
consider the matter, without being in fear of 
getting news by every mail that blood had been 
shed in the effort to restore the queen. It is 
regarded as almost certain that Congress will 
declare in favor of non-interference. 


There is scarcely a limit to the good that can 
be accomplished by one man of courage, par- 


ticularly when that man occupies an official 


position. When the gamblers who had been 
driven out of New Jersey came here to carry 
on their nefarious calling under the name of 
horse-racing the local authorities said they were 
powerless under the laws to prevent it, and the 
gambling was commenced without their raising 
any serious objection. Then United States 
District Attorne »y Birney declared that he would 
stop it, and with the ve ry laws that the local 
officials had said would not do it. 


on. He promptly had them arrested and in- 
dicted. They employed the finest legal talent 
that money could get, and unfortunately it can 
always get the best, and attacked the validity 
of the indictments in the courts. Yesterday 
the judge handed down his decision, declar- 
ing the indictments valid, and that betting 
on horse-racing was gambling. This decision 
practically drives these gamblers out of the 
District of Columbia, and, temporarily at least, 
destroys the business of the pool rooms in cities 
throughout the country based upon the races 
here, although the trials under those indict- 
ments will not take place for some weeks. This 
is a great triumph for moral reform, although 
it is lessened somewhat by the fear that the 
gamblers may succeed in their threat of bring- 
ing political influence to bear upon the President 
for the removal of this courageous District 
Attorney, because of his having dared to an- 
tagonize them. 

The greatest public interest is being mani- 
fested in the coming series of Moody and 
Sankey meetings. Many prominent people, 
among them V ice-President Stevenson, are per- 
sonally taking part in the preliminary arrange- 
ments for them. The first public rehearsal of 
the grand chorus of 1500 voices that is to lead 
the singing was held this week. Interest is 
added to these meetings by the fact that they 
will he the last conducted in America by Mr. 
Moody for some time, as at their close he goes 
to London, upon the invitation of English cler- 
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The gam- | 
blers did not believe him, so they decided to go | 
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gymen, sila 183 of the established church, 
for a prolonged stay. 

The Christian Endeavorers of this District 
are all busy preparing for their second annual 
convention, which is to be held on Friday and 
Saturday of this week, but they are not ne- 
glecting their work towards the selection of 
Washington as the meeting place of the inter- 
national gathering of 1896. 

It is not often that a minister delivers the 
same sermon twice in one day in the same city, 
but Bishop Paret, of the P. E. church, did it 
last Sunday. This sermon was a_ powerful 
arraignment of the efforts that are now being 
made to have public money appropriated to 
sectarian schools, and it lost none of its effect 
from being delivered by a bishop of a church 
which believes in, and maintains to a considera- 
ble extent, parochial schools of its own; but 
does not seek public funds to do it with. The 
bishop’s text was Matthew 22: 21: “Render 
therefore unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s; and unto God the things that are 
God’s.” 

Are secular newspapers subsidized to support 
the liquor interests to any considerable extent ? 
Mrs. Marion Baxter, of Michigan, in the course 
of an address delivered here on “ Society as it 
is,” under the auspices of the W. C. T. U., 
made the distinct charge that in the state of 
Pennsylvania alone 400 papers had been subsi- 
dized to’ support the liquor interests. Mrs. 
Baxter also reproved the churches for not tak- 
ing more active measures for the suppression of 
the liquor traffic. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 
ACKWORTH SCHOOL IN 1799. 


[Copies of Rules and Regulations of Ackworth 
School in 1799, furnished to Thomas Scattergood, 
whilst he was on a visit to that school, to assist in 
forming those of West Town, which was then being 
built.] 

DUTIES OF THE MASTERS 

SCHOOL. 


Four is thenumber of Masters necessary for 
the conducting of the Schools, but the place of 
Grammar Master is & has been supplied for 
several years by an Apprentice, who ranks as 
Master; 2 of the Masters are employed in 
teaching Writing & Arithmetic, & the other 
teaches Reading. They take it in rotation to 
be on duty for a week, which commences on Ist 
day Morning. He who is on Duty is pretty 
constantly employed in attending to the Boys, 
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out of School-hours through the day. In the 
Morning he rings the Bell, as a summons for 
the Boys to rise ; He then stands at the bottom 
of the stairs to see that they come quietly down. 
At Breakfast-time the Master on Duty leads 
the Boys from the Shed to the Dining-room, 
stands at the head of it during the Meal, as the 
Person who has the command, & makes a 
motion for their withdrawing when it is fin- 
ished ; He does in like manner at Dinner & 


Supper. Again in the Evening he has the | 


direction of the assembling of the Boys for | °° * to be good examples & at the same time 


Reading, points out what shall be read, & when 
it is time for the Boys to go to Bed he makes a 
motion for them to retire. He afterwards goes 
into the Chambers to see that they are in bed, 
and takes the Candles down in Winter. The 
Master on Duty also superintends the combing 
of the Boys on 4th & 7th day afternoons. It 
is his place to lead the Boys into Meeting, & 
see that they are properly seated, also to lead 
them out again. He takes care that the Pump- 
ers perform their duty, and indeed all the 
Boys in Office, who have been appointed either 
by him or his Predecessor. He reads on Ist 
day Evening when the Boys and Girls, as well 
as the rest of the family, are assembled. 

The Children bathe during the summer 
months in a cold Bath about a quarter of a 
Mile distant from the House. The Girls bathe 
on 2nd, 4th & 6th days. The Boys lodge in 6 
Chambers, 2 Chambers bathe on the 3rd day 
Morning, 2 others on the 5th, and the remain- 
der on the 7th, so that each Boy’s turn comes 
once a week: but some of tnem, whose health 
may require it, bathe oftener. It is the Busi- 
ness of the Master on Duty to attend to this: 
He calls up the 2 Chambers who are to bathe 
so that they may be ready to march off for the 
Bath when the Bell rings for the rest to rise ; 
this was found necessary to prevent confusion ; 
The Master now leads the Bathers to Bathe, 
gives his assistance during bathing & is particu- 
lar that they do not stay too long in the Water ; 
He then leads them home again. 2 Boys are 
left to let off the Water & sweep the Bath clean 
for the Girls to bathe the succeeding Morning. 
Two Boys also go to sweep out the Bath the 
Morning on which the Girls bathe. 

At Dinner all the Masters & Apprentices 
are present, and they all lend their assistance at 
the washing of the Boys on 4th & Ist day 
Evenings. The Master on Duty is also assisted 
by one Master, who is termed Deputy, on the 
undermentioned occasions. When the Boys go 
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to Bath, at the collecting of the Boys, at Break- 


fast & Supper, at reading in the Evening, and 
at combing. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE OFFICES FILLED BY 
THE BOYS. 


Monitors.—There are 12 Boys selected from 
the whole number to have the oversight, in 
some sort, of their School-fellows. The neces- 
sary qualifications for this Station are: Ist. 
Steadiness of conduct & firmness of behaviour, 


have some degree of authority over the other 
Scholars. 2nd. A tolerable share of learning 
that they may be able to assist the Masters in 
the Schools. After their appointment they con- 
tinue in Office during their stay at the School, 
provided that nothing unfavourable in their 


| conduct should render it necessary to displace 


them. 

A Copy of the following is given to each 
Monitor at his entering on the Office. 

The Duty of Monitors——The general Duty 
of Monitors is to admonish their School-fellows 
whenever they appear to be in danger of com- 
mitting a fault, or omitting their duty, & thus 
assist the Masters & Apprentices to preserve 
due order to inculcate a becoming & pious con- 
versation and conduct in the other Boys, as well 
in the hours of Play as at all other times, 
agreeable to the general rules, to which the 
Monitors, as examples ought to pay a steady 
attention. 

At the time of collecting each Monitor is to 
attend to the Boys committed to his care, to see 
that their Hands & Faces are clean, their Hair 
combed, Stockings tied up, Shoes buckled, &c., 
and to endeavour to keep them in quietness 
going to & from the Meeting-house, Dining & 
Lodging-rooms, as well as in those Places. 

In the Schools they are to use their best 
endeavours to assist the Masters in bringing 
forward the Children in Learning. 

They are to observe a respectful deportment 
to the Masters and Apprentices, as well as to 
all other Officers of the Institution. 

As it is a Divine Command that Men love 
their neighbours as themselves, so it is pecu- 
liarly incumbent on the Children of one Family 
to love one another : this being truly the case, 
when Admonition is necessary, it will be given, 
not in anger, but in humility, & from a sincere 
desire of reclaiming the Offender ; when it does 
not produce this effect it is required that the 
Monitor report the case to one of the Masters, 
or to the Superintendent. Six out of the 
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‘we are conibaeil as bia on ‘diag for a 
week, that is they are to mix amongst the other 
Boys in Play-time, & are not restrained from 
playing moderately themselves. At the expir- 
ation of the week the other six succeed them. 
They who are not on duty are allowed the use 
of a small Room, with a fire in winter, that 


they may have an opportunity of reading or 
prosecuting their other studies. 


In consideration of their being thus em- 
ployed in overseeing the Boys, they are exempt 
from a number of petty offices which the other 
Scholars are liable to. 


(To be continued.) 


ee CHeck’s Surbev. 


THE Hawaiian Cibabeibebalindin has been sent to 
Congress. It embraces most of the correspondence 
since the overthrow of the Queen, and all the acts of 
Minister Willis. Minister Willis reports his conver- 
sation with Liliuokalani regarding the conditions 
proposed by the United States, to be accepted by her 
before any steps will be taken to restore her power. 
She declares that in order to insure security on her 
throne, the heads of the leaders in the revolution must 
come off, and their property be confiscated. She fin- 
ally agreed to proclaim amnesty to all, finding that in 
no other way could the interference of the United 
States be secured. The affair will still be discussed in 
Congress, and there will still be broils and conten- 
tions in the Islands, but so far as the United States 
government is concerned there will be no more 
interference. 


A MosT disastrous railway accident occurred on the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western railroad at 8.30 
a. m. on the 15th inst., just east of Hackensack, N. J. 
The accident was caused by a dense fog which hung 
_ over the low stretch of country where it occurred. 
The South Orange accommodation ran into the Dover 
Express, entirely wrecking the two rear cars, causing 
the death ofeleven persons, and wounding fifty more. 


AT a meeting of the Tammany Committee in New 
York city, Justice Grady made a violent and coarse 
attack upon Dr. Parkhurst’s movement, which had 
the effect of disgusting even his most ardent Tam- 
many friends. There is a growing feeling in New 
York City that the leading reputable business men 
should rally to the support of Dr. Parkhurst, giving 
their united support to his valiant crusade against 
vice. 


On account of the shortage of treasury funds Secre- 
tary Carlisle has issued bonds to the extent of $50,- 
000,000, interest 5 per cent. per annum, redeemable 
at the pleasure of the government after ten years. 
The bonds will be sold to the highest bidders, but no 
proposal will be entertained at a less figure than 
127.228. The Secretary’s right to issue the bonds is 
contested by a few. Some think that the seigniorage of 
silver in the Treasury should be coined to meet the 
emergency. 


The plague of Snapet is the 
breaking of chimneys; but 
that can be avoided. Get 
Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
‘pearl glass.’ 

The funnel-shaped tops are 
beaded or “‘pearled”—a trade 
mark. 


Cylinder tops are etched in the 
glass “‘MACBETH & CO. PEARL 
GLAss.’’—another trade-mark. 

Se: Gro. A. Macsetn Co. 


EXCURSION TO THE 


CAPITOL. 


THE Royal Blue Line has arranged a series 
of personally conducted three-day tours from 
New York, Newark, Elizabeth, Trenton and 
Philadelphia to Washington, under the super- 
vision of Thomas Cook & Son, the famous 
Tourist Agents. The dates selected are Janu- 
ary 25, February 15, March 8, 29, April 19, 
26, and May 10 and 17. The rate from New 
York, Newark and Elizabeth will be $13.00, 
from Trenton $12.25, and from Philadelphia 
$11.00, which will include transfers between 
depot and hotel and first-class hotel accommo- 
dations at Washington. The train will leave 
New York on above dates from station, foot of 
Liberty Street, 9.00 A.M., leave Newark, C. 
R. R. of N. J., 8.55 A.M., Elizabeth, Royal 
Blue Line, 9.31 A.M., Trenton, P. & R., 10.20 
A.M., Philadelphia, 12th and Market Streets, 
11.26 A.M., and 24th and Chestnut Streets, 
11.42 A.M., and will arrive at Washington 
3.00 P.M. 

The tickets will be valid for the return jour- 
ney on any Royal Blue Line train within three 
days, including day of sale, thus affording tour- 
ists an opportunity to visit ‘the public buildings 
and places of interest in and about the Capitol. 

For more detailed information call on or 
write Thomas Cook & Son, 261, 1225 Broad- 
way, New York, or 828 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia. 


HE NEW TERM AT FRIENDS’ SELECT 
School will begin on Third-day, Second month 
6th, 1894. The graduation of a class of thirteen will 
leave a few vacant seats at the school, and the proba- 
ble division of one of the intermediate classes will not 
confine these vacancies to the most advanced section. 
Information will be given at the school or gladly 
mailed to anyone seeking it. 
J. HENRY BARTLETT, Superintendent. 
140 North 16th Street, Philadelphia, 
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MAny are sanguine that the tide has turned, and 
that better times are before us. There is evidence of 
renewed industrial activity ; many mills and factories 
that have been idle for months have started, some 
with a full complement of operatives, some on short 
time and reduced wages, but all signs of renewed 
confidence. 


LATEST advices from Rio Janeiro contain reports 
that the Government and the insurgent leaders have 
agreed to settle their differences by arbitration 


TRAIN No. 3, express on the Kansas City, St. 
Joseph and Council Bluffs Railway, was held up one 
mile north of the city of St. Joseph by masked men 
on the 18th inst., and $3,000 taken from the ex- 
press messenger’s safe. No effort was made to rob 
the panic-stricken passengers. 








Died. 


Cuace.—Charity G. Chace, a Minister of the 
Gospel, and member of Sandwich Monthly Meeting, 
died at her home in West Falmouth, Mass., Twelfth 
month 13th, 1893, in the 78th year of her age. 

Her public service for Christ was characterized by 
simplicity and loving earnestness, while her daily 
ministry, during many years, among the sick, the 
sorrowing, and the unfortunate, endeared her to many 
hearts. 

Though unable, in the closing days, to converse 
with her friends, they nevertheless have the comfort- 
ing assurance that she has entered into the blessed 
life, beyond all pain and loss, among the redeemed in 
Glory. 

Christian Worker please copy. 


FRIEND’S FAMILY IN GERMANTOWN 
would like to have two young women, one to 
assist;with care of baby and sew, and the other to do 
household work with the exception of cooking. 


Address Wm. Y. WARNER. 
Germantown, Phila. 


CALIFORNIA EXCURSIONS. 


THE well-known Phillips Excursion Company 
have arranged to run weekly excursions to all 
principal California and other Pacific Coast 
cities from all points on the Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R. 

The parties will leave the East on Wednes- 
day of each week, commencing January 17th, 
and passengers w ill be booked through to des- 
tination. There are no Pacific Coast tours offer- 
ing as good accommodations at less expense. 
For full information address A. Phillips & Co., 
111 South 9th Street, Philadelphia, or call on 
nearest ticket agent B. &O. R. RCo. 
HELEN Ff. PRICE, ‘pesca dail: 

125 S. Fifth Street, Philadelphia. 


Prompt and careful attention given to shopping for Friends in 
the country. The only charge is 2 per cent. on purchases. 
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In View of the 
Close of Partnership 


at the End of the Year, 


$1,000,000 


to change hands in a single sale. 
REASON : 


JANUARY 1, -, has been named for the Partnership 
Reconstruction of this business, and in preparation for 
that event, an entire reduction of stock must be effected at 
the earliest date possible. No inducement will be spared to 
make the clearance thoroughly complete. 


A COMPLETE CLEARANCE 


NINTH STS., 
ieeninnein. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and 
comprehensive assortment of every de- 
scription of 


Dry Goods. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Gloves, Hosiery and Under- 
wear, House-furnishing Goods, Ready- 
made Dresses and W raps, and every thing 
that may be needed either for dress or 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed 
that unusual inducements are offered, as 
the stock is among the largest to be found 
in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as 
elsewhere on similar qualities of Goods. 





N. W. corner Eighth and Market Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


When answering pteestignnaiin. you will confer a favor upon 
the publisher by mentioning the Frrenps’ Review. 


*"S. F. BALDERSTON & SON, — 
WALL PAPERS 


New and desirable styles for 1894. 





WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 


om fering Garden Street, paennene. 


WILLIATI S. YARNALL, 


Spectacles 
S Eye 





Glasses. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OCULISTS’ PRESCRIPTIONS. 


1406 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Chalfonte) 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
n Second month 3d. Salt water baths in the house. New 





Will o 


and delightfully situated Sun Parlors. Send for illustrated booklet. 


Hard 


_E. ROBERTS & SONS. _ 


To meet the pres- 
- Hard Times 

m Farmers,we 
will sell to farm- 
ers direct, for cash 


Good 
Fertilizers 


at the 
Lowest 
Wholesale 
Prices. 


per ton, 
for Corn, Cotton and Peanuts, at $13.50 
for Tracking Crops and Potatoes 14.50 
for Oats, Tobacco and Fruits - 15.00 
Also Muriate Potash, Kainit, Sulphate Potash . 
Bone Black, Nitrate Soda, in large and small 
quantities. Send two 2-cent stam ps for circulars. 


Ww. S. POWELL 4 CO., 
Fertilizer Manufacturers, 


Much in Little for 50 cts. per Year 


U Fruit Work, 128 pages, leather- 

“Pp ette cover, 2%c.@ The most 
DY work pub- 

y on small 


fruit. 
mens free. His met 
= BEAT te the weed nh ateens 


Deon Y’S ’ 
RDY, Palmyra,” yra, N.Y. 
A Monthly at 50c per Year for 1894 


Pct Strawberry, REES—Pear, Ap- 


aND =U, 


Blackberry, Currant, ple, Peach, Chest- 
Gooseberry, Aspara- nut, Walnut. Send 
gus, Grapes. for Catalogue. 

J. S$. COLLINS’ SON, Moorestown, New Jersey. 


fae POULTRY 3245 SEEDS 


a anable Catalogue pentoining, to FANCY POULTRY and 
STANDARD SEEDS. Tells all about Poultry and how to 
make a garden. Send 4 cents in stam 


JOHN BAUSCHER ots Freeport, Ill. 
EAGLE BRAND-—THE BEST 


ROOFING. 


Is un aoe for House, Barn, Factory or Out-buildings, and 
costs half rice of shingles, tin or iron. It is ready for use, and 
easily applied y anyone. Send stamp for samples, state size of roof. 


EXCELSIOR PAINT AND ROOFING CO., 
156-157 Duane Street, New York, N. Y. 


ror conns| A-GORN SALVE 


TOE CORNS 
WILL REMOVE THEN 


EVERY TINE. 
NO POISON! 


A trial box sent for 2 cent stamp. Sold by all druggist or sent by 
mail on receipt of 15 cents. 


_ GIANT CHETICAL CO., Philadelphia. 





* Reliable incubator and B: 
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‘SEASON 1893-4. 
American Newspapers and Magazines, 


Now is the Time to Subscribe, as Our Prices Given 
Below Will Tell You. 


Publishers’ price 
ts year. 
American Angler, m 
..- American Baptist, w 
..-American Field, Sporting, w 
...- American Teacher, m 
a eee oe 
. Art Amateur, m ane 
... Art Interchange, m.. 
...Arthur’s Home Magazine, m 
. Atlantic Monthly, m 
-Bible Standard, m 
. Butterick’s Deter 
. —_ Magazine, m..... 
Chautauquan, m 
..-Christian Herald, w. 
..Clipper, w 
. Cosmopolitan, m 
Country Gentleman, w 
Critic, w 
Domestic Monthly, m 
Educational Gazette, m 
. Education, m 
Electrical World, w 


Our price to you 


BBSBBBPBFSSEPESBEEP 


geeerrneprenernereear eee 
PP poPoND HPoPOM Common GF SPEey 
SzsssseRasssks 


po > » bo be po 


- 
co 


.Frank Leslie’s Popular 
Friends’ Review, w 
Godey’s Lady Book, m.. 
. Golden Days, w 
Good Housekeeping, m 
Harpers’ Bazaar, w 
Harpers’ Monthly, m 
..Harpers’ Weekly 
Harpers’ Young bespie, w 
Tilustrated American, w 
Illustrated London News, w 
. Jenness-Miller’s Magazine, m 
Journal of Education, w 


Judge, w 
Kate Field’s Washington, . ...............0... « 
Ladies’ Home Journal, m 

. Life, w . 

incott’s Magazine, m 
Littell’s Living Age, W 
Lutheran Observer, w 
Magazine of American History, m 
Metal Worker, w 
Magazine of Western History, m 
Nation, w 
National Temperance Advocate, m 
New England M cae, 
North American 
.«.-National Sieeaies, = 
“Peters m 


S2ek: 


r of Current History, q 
Review of Reviews, m 
St. Nicholas, m 
Scientific American, W ....0. ....++ e002 es seee eee 
. Seribner’s oo, m 
see eee. Sunda hool Times, W ......+.+- 
sees sees Table Talk ae soee csceces 
-Town Topics, w..... eecesee oecceccevees 
U. 8. Official Postal Guide, m .. vacetebenetedbins 
Voice, w es ee ‘ 
Waverly Magazine, W.........seceessesesercneee 
.lseeeeeYouth’s Companion, W ...... onecnuse encceseeasss 


If you want others, send us a list and we will quote you prices, 
Weekly publications are designated by the letter w after the name. 
monthlies m, and quarterlies, q. 

Remittances should be made by registered letter, postal note, ex- 
press or money order, check or draft. Checks for less amounts 
than five dollars should not be_sent. 


AMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS CO., 
Room No, 5, 1111 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
r 921% 923 
1 CHESTNUT ST 


MISS BRYANT, 


EXPERT 


Stenographer and Typewriter 


POWDER ROOM 14, NO. 20 SOUTH BROAD STREET, 





















Mimeographing. PHILADELPHIA, 
Absolutely Pure. — 
A cream of tartar baking powder: Highest of an in leavenin DEXTER ues CO., Inc’ Capita 
strength.— Latest United States Government " BEST 8 SHOE y at Stee 
OYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall Street, New York. “4 "iomer-casenebe Gollar ~oem 


This Ladies’ Solid French Dongola Kid But. 
ton Boot delivered free a ee in the U 

a of Cash, Money Order, 

ote ae 1.50. 

Kauala every way the boots 

in all retail stores fo 

$2.50. We make this boot 

fore we guar- 

antee the fit, style and wear 


satisfied 








Caveats, and Trade-Marks obtained and all Pat- 
ent business conducted for ennnave Fees. 
Our OrFice 1S Opposite U.S. PATENT OFrice 
and we can secure patent in jess time than those 
remote from Washington, 

,5end model, drawing or photo., with descrip- 
tion, We advise, if patentable or not, free of 
ea Our fee a due till patent is secured. 

MPHLET, How » bese vn Patents,”’ with 
cost 4 same in the U, S. 


Dexter Suoe Co., 


Special terms to Dea 














AGENTS $754 08 : . 7) af a ms 
coremmeptcicn =| 23 Years’ Record: %2%0 
oe Offer Safe 6% Mortgage Investments. 


Will Collect or Foreclose Defaulted Mortgages. 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas. 















ores COUNTY, ¥:, SCHOOL CITY 
rust Companies 


ne let 
WO ARTAIS EO i: Drexel Bald’, He F. F. NEWHALL, Manse ast, Oe 
PHILADA., Loan Association. Paid in Capital, 


WARRANTS 


YIELD EIGHT PER CENT. 









Lane’s Patent steel Barn Door Hanger. = 


Anti-Friction. Most complete in construction. Material the 
. best. No breakage. Ease of movement. Always in order. 


Ww iy \b Lane’s noiscese steer Parlor Door Hanger 
— 








Is made of steel throughout, including wheel, except solid in- 
terior leather tread, causin, oe roll noiselessly. gle Steel 
ood Rail. Manufactured by 





Track instead of Double 
Ask your Hardware Dealer, and send for circular. LANE BROTHERS, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Alfred J. Ferris, Printer, 29 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 





